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INITIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
REFUGEE CHILDREN’S HOMES 
IN MONTMORENCY, FRANCE’ 


Just four days before Hitler entered the 
French capital, the last of 300 refugee chil- 
dren managed to make their escape to 
southern France from their refugee homes 
in Montmoreney, near Paris, where they 
had been living for two years. 

They came from Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, these chil- 
dren, and most of them had left their na- 
tive countries without their parents. Many 
of the fathers were in German concentra- 
tion camps, some were dead. The parents 
had, for the most part, no possibility of 
fleeing because they had no visas for other 
countries; those fortunates who were on 
their way to new countries planned to 
bring their children over when they were 
settled. About 90 per cent of the children 
were Jewish, the rest were the children of 
political refugees or of victims of political 
persecution. 

The organization that ran the four houses 
for the children in France was the French 

1 The author, Ernst Papanek, former member of 
the Diet and Town Council of Vienna, Austria, 
worked in the educational field for many years and 
served in the school administration of Vienna. 
After his flight to France he organized the chil- 
dren’s houses and schools described in the article 
and served as their general director for two years. 
After the collapse of France he had to flee and 
came to this country, where he worked to make in 
the United States a new home for these children. 
He was editor-in-chief of International Pedagogical 
Information (London, Paris, Prague). 


By 
ERNST PAPANEK, 


NEW YORK CITY, FORMER GENERAL 
DIRECTOR OF THE HOMES 


Committee of the OSE Union. These 
homes, which also gave academic and voea- 
tional training, were accepted as an experi- 
mental school under the direet supervision 
of the Academy of Paris. 

The educational task that presented itself 
to us was of a complex nature. We had to 
keep in mind the previous life led by these 
refugee children, the special circumstances 
of their coming to the home and the prob- 
able living conditions that awaited them in 
the future. 

And our task was complicated by the 
fact that, in many cases, the children had 
been without regular instruction for years. 
They were no longer in the habit of study- 
ing systematically. But above all we had 
to take into consideration the mental shock 
which they had suffered as a result of per- 
secution, separation from parents and 
friends, and emigration. 

Some of these young ones had come quite 
alone. One morning we found a boy of 
fourteen and a girl of nine standing in the 
garden; they asked for permission to stay. 
The only thing the boy had with him was a 
slip of paper with our address on it. His 
father had died in a concentration camp. 
When his mother had heard of his death 
she had wept and called the Nazis murder- 
ers. Consequently she had been sent to the 
camp herself and the boy had left Saar- 
briicken, their home, all by himself, taking 
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with him only the little daughter of a 
neighbor who had had to flee without com- 
ing home first because the stormtroopers 
were after him. The children had got the 
address from a minister, crossed the border 
with the help of a farmer’s wife, who had 
bought them tickets to Paris—and here 
they were. 

Many of the children came to us confid- 
ingly with their hopes and thoughts, but 
there was in them some depression and 
embarrassment, the mentality of persecu- 
tion they had tasted in their bitter days in 
Hitler’s Germany. ‘‘They stepped on us, 
they beat us, in Germany,’’ we were told 
by one fifteen-year-old boy, a passenger of 
the ship San Louis, on his arrival in Bou- 
logne. ‘‘We only wanted to escape the 
persecution and wait in Cuba for our im- 
migration visas for the United States, 
quietly, without trouble or worry. But we 
were chased out of there too. Then we 
went close to the Florida coast. It seemed 
full of quiet and peace—but for us there 
was no port to dock in. Not in America, 
nor in Haiti, nor in San Domingo were we 
allowed to land. Telegrams were sent out 
to all parts of the world asking permission 
for us to disembark somewhere. Now we 
are allowed to enter France. How long can 
we stay? Where can we gonext? What a 
life we lead !’’ 

‘*Are Jewish children really allowed to 
vo into the park?’’ was a frequent sur- 
prised question when we showed the young- 
sters the park of our houses. They had, 
of course, been forbidden to enter a public 
park in Nazi Germany. 

To make these little creatures, burdened 
by anxieties and problems beyond their 
grasp, into ‘‘children’’ again—such we 
considered to be our first task. To put it 
more simply, we wanted first of all to make 
them happy again. And we could not 
make them happy by simply creating for 
them a well-ordered home, by offering them 
gardens, lawns, and ancient trees. These 
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are never enough for any child. It was 
necessary to convince them that the perse- 
cution they had suffered was no inevitable 
doom escaped from for the moment in this 
sheltered hiding place among strangers. 
They must be helped and taught to under- 
take courageously a battle against all the 
possible dangers and difficulties of life, 
actively and hopefully. We must show 
them that steady application, based on the 
skills they would acquire with us, would 
in the future enable them to forge their 
own fates. We wanted to develop true, 
free men and women conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities, possessed of an understand- 
ing of their surroundings, industrious and 
conscientious, and, of course, so trained as 
to be able to work successfully and con- 
tribute to their communities. 

Our second educational goal was to get 
the children accustomed once more to an 
orderly life. They must learn to adjust 
themselves socially again, they must sub- 
mit themselves to discipline; they must 
learn how to learn. 

It would not have been difficult to de- 
velop in the children an understanding of 
discipline had we taken as our point of 
departure their experiences in Germany— 
the blind obedience of the Nazi youth, the 
rigid routine of their lives, the Hitler 
salute, which had deeply impressed many 
of the boys and even the girls, all the 
more because they had been excluded from 
participation in all these activities, being 
held unworthy. They would have been 
altogether delighted at being able to play 
a bit at ‘‘ Hitler Youth’’ now. 

That was just why we tried to awaken 
in them a contempt for Prussian discipline 
and blind obedience. But at the same time 
we strove to develop in them a proper 
desire for order, companionship, and spon- 
taneous social adaptation, a love of fair 
play. We were astonished at the ease and 
swiftness of our success. We achieved it 
chiefly by untiring explanation and gui- 
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dance, by practical demonstration arranged 
in co-operation with the children themselves 
and by having the children participate in 
the administration of their own community 
affairs. 

We ealled it ‘‘co-administration,’’ not 
‘‘self-government,’’ which is the more 
common term. The children understood 
perfectly well that it was impossible to 
transfer the management of the homes 
entirely to them, since the task of an edu- 
cational institution is, after all, education. 
The educational principle comes first and 
its necessities naturally limit the adminis- 
tration as well as the freedom of the adults 
and children. 

Thus, instead of giving the children an 
illusion of unrestricted freedom, we sought 
to define with them the limits to their free- 
dom, relying on those principles in which 
the children themselves saw justice and 
which made the whole administration not 
play for them but reality. 

In our Home Rules only principles were 
laid down, and with these we demanded 
compliance. Particular cases and circum- 
stances were not mentioned, since these 
changed continuously. 

Here I should like to give the preamble 
of the ‘‘Constitution of the Children’s 
Homes of the OSE Union’’: 


All the children and adults who live in the chil- 
dren’s homes of the OSE Union form a community 
that directs life in the homes by co-operating demo- 
cratically in the administration. This community 
is one part of the great community of all human 
beings. It is proud to live among the French 
people and is conscious of belonging to the OSE 
Union. 

The democratic rights as well as the duties of the 
members of the community are the same in our 
small community and the larger ones. The liber- 
ties and rights of the members are limited by volun- 
tary subordination to all other human beings, to 
the nation in which we live, and to the association 
to which we belong. 


We had wonderful experience with our 
co-administration and our disciplinary 
council. The children approached the 
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problems of co-administration with much 
dignity and gravity. Much time, of course, 
had to be given to explaining the necessity 
of treating each case of discipline with 
justice and to making the children under- 
stand that certain acts should be censured 
and that it is necessary to regard certain 
punishments as just. But the time was not 
wasted. In our opinion a real educational 
system must be based on a comprehension 
on the part of the children that work is a 
necessity and on their voluntary consent to 
certain restrictions. 

Our children were willing to make the 
decisions that seemed necessary to us and 
to execute justified punishment. In fact 
we had to hold them back from overdoing 
punishments in their youthful eagerness. 

Occasionally we were obliged to interfere 
in these matters, but we always did so in a 
way to make the guilty child aware of his 
guilt. Our effort was to explain to him the 
meaning of his behavior. Very often it 
was painful to see the unhappiness of the 
culprit when he realized the significance of 
his ‘‘erime.’’ The effect of this educational 
work was of long duration. 

Punishment by grown-ups is in most 
eases accompanied by the child’s sense of 
being ‘‘terrorized’’ and creates inner resis- 
tance to what he considers unjust punish- 
ment. He excuses himself and makes light 
of his misconduct. Discussions before the 
Disciplinary Council, on the contrary, 
aided us immeasurably. The chance given 
the defendant to talk over and explain his 
act, as well as the circumstances of its per- 
formance, made him forget to sulk. He 
came to understand his mistake. 

The necessities and complications created 
by the voluntary co-operation of the chil- 
dren—sometimes troublesome, we admit— 
were answered with practical success by 
the method of co-administration properly 
understood by the children. This co-ad- 
ministration was in no wise regarded as 
merely instructive play, either by the chil- 
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dren or by the adults. It was an important 
part of our educational work. On the one 
hand it was a means—and the chief means 
at that—of moral training and character 
building. And on the other hand it was 
an inherent part of the deductive Arbeits- 
unterricht (work-study) method, which 
seeks to replace a superficial knowledge of 
school subjects by real assimilation of the 
material and to give the children an oppor- 
tunity to work according to their individual 
talents and abilities, with the help of the 
teacher. 

In the beginning our school had no defi- 
nite program in the strict sense of the 
word. Each group of children had a daily 
French lesson, and then there was what we 
called the ‘‘general culture’’ part of our 
scheme. All the children—there were 
about a hundred of them at this time living 
at the Villa Helvetia—met together for that 
lesson. We discussed the events of the day 
in our little world and in the ‘‘world at 
large.’’ We reviewed them in relation to 
our personal lives, to our future oppor- 
tunities. On the arrival of the children of 
the St. Louis, we made the voyage to Cuba 
and back in our discussions. We explained 
why these American islands are called the 
West Indian Archipelago. This furnished 
an opportunity to speak of the discovery of 
America and that period in general, of the 
country and its inhabitants today. We also 
discussed the possibilities of going across 
and the need for learning what would pre- 
pare us for emigration. Following these 
talks, our English lessons were instituted. 

When the news of the shipwreck of the 
submarine Squalus and the efforts made to 
save its crew was stirring the world, we too 
spoke at length about it. We estimated the 
distance between us and the accident, we 
computed the quantity of oxygen necessary 
for the rescue. This gave many a realiza- 
tion of their lack of knowledge of figures. 
That week we began our lessons in mathe- 
maties, graded according to the ages of the 
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pupils. We followed the efforts to save the 
crew as undertaken with the new ‘‘diving 
bell.”? At this point we entered into the 
subject of water displacement and hydro- 
static pressure. Thus began for the juniors 
their object lessons and for the seniors their 
lessons in physics. 

We cut out pictures of the submarine 
episode from the papers and collected them 
for a ‘‘photo mural.’’ We stressed the 
courage, the calmness and composure, the 
tenacity, of the shipwrecked men in their 
submarine prison. We gave admiration to 
this ideal example of courage and persever- 
ance that had stood up to such difficult cir- 
cumstances without loss of hope. 

Our purpose was to mold character and 
will power by citing such examples and 
fitting them into the framework of a 
humanitarian, moral, and democratic edu- 
cation. In the course of our discussions on 
ethics and real-life problems we compared 
the methods of the military dictatorships, 
which consider solely their own interests, 
with the generous action of the American 
government in putting at the disposal of 
all who needed it the ‘‘submarine bell’’ just 
successfully employed. 

It is the relationship that obtains between 
children and adults that plays the greatest 
part in determining the atmosphere of any 
educational institution. The children had 
confidence in our words and our deeds— 
but we had to win this confidence. At first 
the distrust was very great. When we first 
announced that such-and-such would take 
place on Thursday, the children whispered 
about it on Tuesday, Wednesday, and even 
Thursday morning, ‘‘It’s not really going 
to happen, of course.’? When we insisted, 
‘Yes, it will,’’ they answered, ‘‘ You !—you 
always say it will.’? When the doctor 
promised this or the other wouldn’t hurt, 
nobody believed her, and when we said no 
exceptions would be made for anybody, 
everybody was convinced that all the others 
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would be preferred. But we kept our 
word. We explained the situation care- 
fully in any cases where we were unable to 
do what we had promised. And so confi- 
dence came quite naturally. We never 
concealed our own insufficiencies; we were 
the first to admit them and so avoided the 
mockery and tricks of the youngsters. Our 
frankness, furthermore, won their respect 
and awakened in them some chivalry to- 
ward the weak points we should never have 
been able to hide anyway. Very seldom 
and only in the beginning did the familiar 
form turn into impudenece and arrogance. 
We hardly had to make any effort to check 
these indiscretions ; the children considered 
it extremely unfair to abuse our comrade- 
ship and they themselves did everything to 


POSTWAR TECHNOLOGY’ 


On the assumption that the world of the 
future, if it is not to be eursed with fre- 
quent repetitions of war, will show a more 
lively interest in social symbiosis, or the 
golden rule, it is not too early to inquire 
right now into the role that science or sci- 
entists ought to play in the period of re- 
construction. If there are any arguments 
whatever in favor of preparation for war 
in times of peace, there surely must be some 
wisdom in preparing for peace in times of 
war. 

It is convenient, although to some extent 
of course arbitrary, to divide science into 
two parts, pure science and applied science, 
or science and technology. The value of 
pure science is a special case of theory of 
value in general. The widespread esteem 
and support which have been conferred on 
pure research is in itself ample proof that 
the knowledge gained by such study is an 

1Concluding remarks in a lecture, ‘‘ Military 


Psychology,’’ given before the Society of Sigma 
Xi, Rutgers University, October 19, 1942. 
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suppress the impudence of some of their 
schoolmates. 

In our comradeship with the children we 
never lowered ourselves to the child’s level. 
That would have made us ridiculous. We 
always insisted on the right to lead inde- 
pendent personal lives. It was a com- 
munity of children and grown-ups; every 
individual had his right to an individual 
life; all together we formed a respected 
community. 

Here it may be revealing to mention a 
small fact interesting from an educational 
point of view. The walls of our houses 
were never adorned with pencil marks; 
there were never any designs or drawings 
even in the lavatories, though we never 
mentioned the subject to the children. 


By 
CARROLL C. PRATT, 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


object of deep interest to mankind. The 
psychologieal origin of all science is un- 
doubtedly to be sought in the persistent 
wonder and inquisitiveness which many 
human beings feel about the world in which 
they live, and the development of exact 
research in the pure sciences represents the 
highest refinement of disinterested curi- 
osity. The value of disinterested curiosity 
is probably more closely akin to aesthetic 
value than to any other kind of value. 
Just as the creation of beauty is said to 
be its own reward, so the discovery of the 
grandeur and matchless elegance of scien- 
tific law requires no vulgar utilitarian 
justification. 

The pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake inevitably makes a deep impression 
in the domain of moral value. Pure sci- 
ence succeeds best in an atmosphere which 
is relatively free from political, economic, 
and religious prejudice. The scholar by 
his very calling and achievements bears 
witness to the benefits of liberty, tolerance, 
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and justice. His devotion to truth, at least 
in his own field of research, is taken so com- 
pletely for granted that the history of sci- 
ence records exceedingly few instances of 
doubt regarding the honesty of published 
research. Scientists may upon occasion be 
stupid, inaccurate, sometimes careless, and 
quite often violently argumentative regard- 
ing the proper interpretation of their own 
results and the results of other workers; 
but they cannot afford to be deliberately 
dishonest in reporting their observations. 
This common dedication to an ideal unites 
men in many different lands, and is one 
strong bond of international good will. 
Even wars cannot chill nor hysteria poi- 
son the warm feelings of personal regard 
and mutual respect which scholars cherish 
for their colleagues in enemy countries. 
And as soon as hostilities are over, scien- 
tists will be among the first to re-establish 
friendly relations with their erstwhile ene- 
We shall want to know the fate of 
those men in Germany or Italy or Japan 


mies. 


whom we may have known, or whose work 
we were in the habit of following prior to 
1939. And if we have a chance to meet 
them again in we shall want to 
take up where we left off, with a sigh of 
regret that it ever had to happen. 

The moral influence of pure science, how- 


person, 


ever, is unfortunately not as influential 
The very 
makes for 


and beneficial as it might be. 


detachment which at its best 


tolerance can at its worst produce in 
scholars an air of snobbish indifference to 
the way the world wags. The duplicity of 
politicians, the hypocrisy of statesmen, the 
ruthless ambitions of powerful little men, 
the follies of mankind in general: these 
human nature the scholar 


is only too prone to look down upon with 


weaknesses of 


scorn and contempt. He remains aloof in 
his ivory tower, and for all he cares the 
world can go straight to hell. This atti- 
science is bad enough, in 


tude in pure 


spite of the relatively small influence which 
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men in this field exert in the practical 
affairs of everyday life. When the same 
state of mind is earried over into applied 
science and technology, the bad effects may 
be far-reaching indeed. 

The virtues of technology are similar to 
those of pure science, but there are pecu- 
liar dangers in the applied sciences which 
only potentially exist in the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. Technology is 
coneerned primarily with the application 
of knowledge to practical ends. Herein 
lies the grave danger. Let the well-ac- 
cepted platitude be repeated, and repeated 
again a few paragraphs below, to wit, our 
lives are surrounded and made easier by 
the incredible marvels of scientific tech- 
nology. True enough. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the willingness of technology to 
play immediately into the hands of prac- 
tical-minded with large bank ac- 
counts has brought upon us many woes. 
The thesis which I should like to maintain, 
even to the point of unfair exaggeration, is 
that to be too practical is to be not prac- 
tical enough. Let me illustrate this con- 
tention by turning to a field which only 
indirectly implicates technology. 

Americans have always prided them- 
selves on being practical. Schools and col- 
leges have had to live in an atmosphere 
charged with the philosophy of utility. 
The result has been that engineering 
schools, business schools, voeational schools, 
thrive at the expense of the liberal arts. 
And in those schools of liberal arts that 
still remain, the fewest and weakest courses 
are generally those in art. It is easy 
enough to put in a new course in book- 
keeping, or lunch-counter management, or 
mechanical drawing, but it is no simple 
matter to persuade teachers and _legisla- 
tures to add a course in Renaissance paint- 
ing or medieval architecture. What good 
is that stuff? It may be all right to let 
girls dabble in paint or play a Chopin 
nocturne, but such nonsense is not for hard- 


men 
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headed, red-blooded he-men. They must 
eo out into a world of reality, not into a 
varden of dreams. So we have turned out 
from our schools and colleges thousands of 
our best young men without ever bothering 
to teach them that the eyes of man can 
learn to find comfort and delight in the 
way things appear in nature or in the 
skillful planning of artists and architects. 
No wonder our people do not rebel at the 
sight of slot machines, cheap candy coun- 
ters, juke boxes, hideous billboards along 
the highways, tumbled-down houses, and 
atrocious architecture. Cheap houses built 
with an eye for speculation rather than 
with the aid of skilled architects and zoning 
laws were at one time practical, for they 
made a quick profit. But in this spacious 
land of plenty we now have overcrowded 
cities with sizeable areas rapidly turning 
into slums. The total bill for getting rid 
of these mistakes will run into vast sums 
of money. New York City alone, with its 
magnificent harbor location at the junction 
of two great rivers, is spending millions to 
change its ugly shores into attractive park- 
ways and roadways. Other cities have been 
faced with similar problems for years, yet 
many of them declined to consider the use 
of WPA money for the construction of 
parks. What good are parks? The money 
should be spent on more useful projects. 
To be too practical is not to be practical 
enough. 

Technology is surrounded on all sides by 
the dangers of a narrow utilitarianism, for 
since in this country money and utility 
tend to go together, the services and 
achievements of applied science are at the 
disposal of those who ean pay for them. 
If tools, machines, engines, and labor-sav- 
ing devices are available, or capable of 
construction, they may be had—for a con- 
sideration. It is not the business of tech- 
nologists to inquire into the social, ethical, 
or aesthetic value of their applications. 
Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to sell 
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to those who’ll buy. The extraordinary 
achievements and discoveries of technolo- 
gists are likely to find ways of application 
long before the psychological abilities of 
mankind are ready for them. Automobiles 
can easily do 50 to 100 miles an hour, and 
so at those speeds they must go—except 
when it is necessary to save rubber. After 
the war how many manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles will go on reeord to the effeet that 
human life is more valuable than rubber 
and will therefore refuse to install engines 
eapable of doing more than 40 miles an 
hour ? 

Psychologists of the country are giving 
consideration to the creation of an organi- 
zation designed to promote the interests of 
psychology as technology. Psychology is 
widely used in industry, schools, elinies, 
hospitals, courts, welfare organizations, and 
in almost every branch of the government. 
The need for some organization to regulate 
these activities and to protect the public 
against crackpots, of which psychology has 
more than its proper share, is only too 
obvious. But there is a real danger that 
such an organization will oversell psycho- 
logical technology and rush into all sorts 
of premature applications. 

Ever since the swift rise of technology 
in the natural sciences the view has been 
widely expressed that there should be a 
corresponding development of technology 
in the social sciences; that the troubles of 
the world were in no small measure due to 
lack of knowledge regarding the basie laws 
of individual and social behavior. Yet if 
there are doubts about the value of physi- 
eal technology on the loose, there may be 
some justification for not being too san- 
guine about psychological technology on 
the rampage. Psychologists have helped 
advertisers and salesmen make a dozen 
suckers grow where originally there were 
only one or two, we have unblushingly 
seen schools of education stress methods 
of instruction to the woeful neglect of the 
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content of instruction, we have scared too 
many parents into believing their children 
have the complex of Oedipus and the IQ 
of Kallikak, and we have said that all 
human motives go back to sex and to love 
of power, an untidy bit of dubious theoriz- 
ing nicely caleulated to please all hell- 
raisers and flagwavers. This indictment 
has purposely been drawn too severe in 
order to sensitize all of us to a problem 
that ought to be faced sooner or later, 
preferably sooner. 

The mere possession of knowledge is no 
vuarantee that it will be properly used. 
The practical use of knowledge requires 
Until 
the very recent past most scientists have 


the highest kind of available wisdom. 


taken the position that the manner in which 
knowledge is used, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, lay beyond their immediate 
eoneern. Unthinking adher- 
ence to a tradition of intellectual isolation- 
ism has prevented scholars from making 


universe of 


their proper contribution to collective and 
social wisdom. But the bombs of revolu- 
tion have already begun to make their hits 
on the ivory towers of science. The jour- 
nals in which oceasionally appear the writ- 
ings of those technologists who dare to be 
philosophers have of late given signs of a 
new social conscience in the profession. 
This furtive anxiety over social, political, 
aesthetic, and ethical problems is an excel- 
lent sign and ought to be encouraged in 
every possible way. One way is for all 
professional societies of the physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences to try to raise 
their ethical standards to the high level 
achieved by the ancient tradition of medi- 
Another way is within the 
power of our colleges and universities par- 
tially to control and make effective. 
Whenever the great and indisputable 
blessings of technology are being sounded 
forth, it is almost certain that reference 
will be made to the medical profession— 
The famous oath of Hip- 


cal practice. 


and rightly so. 
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poecrates, dating back to the 5th century 
B.c. and still solemnly sworn to by medica] 
men in many different countries, contains 
the following sentences, among others: 

. .. I will follow that method of treatment which, 
according to my ability and judgment, I consider 
for the benefit of my patients, and abstain from 
whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I wil! 
give no deadly medicine to anyone if asked, nor 


suggest any such counsel. Into whatever houses | 


enter I will go into them for the benefit of the sick. 


In recent years medical men have run 
into serious criticism because of their stub- 
bornness and stupidities with respect to 
the best economic methods by which their 
services may be distributed to the largest 
number of people, but criticisms of their 
actual application of scientific knowledge: 
are extremely rare. Yet there is nothing 
about medical knowledge per se to prevent 
its use by quacks and evildoers for their 
own base motives and for the spread of 
disease and epidemics. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the medical profession 
that it has used the power of an ideal to 
keep down to a minimum the desecration of 
medical knowledge. Let it be granted at 
once that it is far easier to know what to 
do for a sick body than it is to know what 
to do for the soul of a sick society. For 
that very reason it is far more urgent for 
technologists who prescribe for the general 
welfare of society as a whole to regard their 
work as a sort of sacred trust. Suppose a 
few changes in the sentences quoted from 
the Hippocratic oath were made and sworn 
to by all applied scientists, as follows: 

I will only extend the use of those methods and 
facts which, according to my ability, I consider to 
be for the benefit of society, and will abstain from 
whatever is harmful. Into whatever industries I 
enter I will go for the benefit of the initial pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer. I will neither 
make nor show how to improve any deadly weapons 
whatever, nor suggest any such counsel. 


Let the imagination run into the future 


of a society in which an ethically powerful 
engineering profession by its own repeated 
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proclamations had produced a social con- 
science that would look upon the manufac- 
ture of weapons of war as a crime against 
mankind. 

The second way to encourage vigilance 
with respect to social, political, aesthetic, 
and ethical problems on the part of tech- 
nologists should very definitely be the re- 
sponsibility of our colleges. The develop- 
ment of science from its earliest days 
consists of a long line of separations of the 
different branches of science from their 
parent, philosophy. Originally philosophy 
was co-extensive with the whole pursuit of 
knowledge, but as various subdivisions of 
knowledge acquired exact experimental 
rather than dubious armchair methods of 
investigation, they set themselves up as 
independent domains of research. This 
turning away from philosophy would have 
been all right if the new scientific children 
had continued to cultivate their mother’s 


Events... 
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study of moral problems. Philosophy 
started out not only as a descriptive science, 
but also as a normative science, the study 
of things as they ought to be. When 
science reached its pinnacle of success, and 
of arrogance, toward the end of the 19th 
century, philosophy reached its lowest ebb, 
which has meant ever since that in most 
universities the only remaining study still 
devoted to ethical problems finds itself 
pushed off into an insignificant corner. 
For a full century now most scientists have 
regarded philosophers with an amused and 
condescending tolerance. It is small won- 
der that in this atmosphere the majority 
of students have acquired no love and re- 
spect for philosophy. It is high time to 
remedy this mistake, and to restore to our 
halls of learning and to our students the 
serious study of Plato, Kant, and Spinoza, 
for philosophy is the study of things not 
only as they are, but as they ought to be. 





NO MEETING OF THE AASA AT ST. 
LOUIS—*’TIS THE WAR” 

THE following statement, signed by Homer 
W. Anderson, president, and S. D. Shankland, 
secretary, of the American Association of 
School Administrators, was released under date 
of January 26: 

It is with extreme regret that we must announce 
the cancellation of the 73d annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
which was to have been held in St. Louis, February 
26-March 2. A letter just received from the Office 
of Defense Transportation makes this action un- 
avoidable. 

Early in the fall, acting under advice from the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of School 
Administrators amended the dates of the St. Louis 
convention so as to avoid week-end travel. 

Later on, when the strain on railroads and other 
public transportation became more critical, the 
Office of Defense Transportation made further ex- 
amination of the conditions of proposed conven- 
tions, During the latter part of December and 
early in January, we had conferences with the Di- 





rector of Traffic of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation who summarized the situation in a letter 
dated January 13, addressed to the officers of this 
association. 

Upon receipt of this letter a special meeting of 
the Executive Committee was called for Saturday, 
January 16, at which time the committee prepared 
a letter to the Office of Defense Transportation set- 
ting forth the reasons why those responsible for the 
conduet of the schools should meet for deliberation 
and counsel. A reply to the committee’s letter has 
just been received in which it is stated that the 
Office of Defense Transportation cannot concur in 
the decision to go forward with convention plans. 
Urgent reasons why the convention should be ean- 
celed are pointed out. 

While there can be no doubt that this convention 
would have made a valuable contribution to the war 
effort, yet, after weighing carefully all consider- 
ations, it seems best that we render complete as- 
sistance in the efforts to relieve the increasing bur- 
den on publie transportation systems through the 
cancellation of this convention. We are certain 
that the members of the association will readily 
understand the spirit of co-operation with the war 
effort which necessitates this action. 
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GEORGIA RECOVERING EDUCATIONAL 
SANITY 

A pisparcu from Atlanta in The New York 
Times, January 27, states that the Board of 
Regents governing Georgia’s system of higher 
education has “voted to re employ” Marvin SS. 
Pittman as president of the South Georgia 
Teachers College (Collegeboro) who, with Wal- 
ter D. Cocking, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, was summarily dis- 
missed July 14, 1941, under the Talmadge re- 
Harmon W. Caldwell, president of the 
university, is reported to have told the regents 
that Dr. 


Georgia at this time,” 


rime. 


Cocking “had no desire to return to 
since he “holds a federal 
office in Washington.” (Dr. Cocking was ap- 
pointed consultant in program planning, FSC, 
as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 
27, 1941.) Dr. Pittman has been director of 
instruction at the Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, Natchitoches. Whether Dr. Pittman will 
resume the presidency at Collegeboro is not 
revealed. 

The dispateh adds that enrollment in the 
South Georgia Teachers College had dropped 
50 per cent since Dr. Pittman’s dismissal. The 
loss in enrollment at the university is not stated, 
but it would probably be at least equally serious. 
Since losses so large as these have not been suf- 
fered because of the war by similar institutions 
in other states, one may safely assume that the 
withdrawal of accreditation from the state uni- 
versity system by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools was effective 
in bringing home to the people of Georgia the 
unsavory reputation that the medieval attitude 
of Governor Talmadge had given to their state 
and its institutions. “Standardizing agencies” 
have been criticized from many points of view, 
but a single episode like this indicates that they 
can render a most important service by protect- 
ing democracy in the truly democratie adminis- 
tration of its own educational institutions. 


MID-YEAR COMMENCEMENTS 
ONE of the spectacular outcomes of the war 
emergency in the educational world is the hold- 
ing of mid-year commencement exercises. Out 
of season as they appear, they are the inevitable 
results of the accelerated wartime schedules now 


operating in most institutions. 
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The publicity departments of the following 
universities have released information bearing 
on their graduation programs in January and 
February, 1943. 

At Boston University, 150 young men and 
women, who completed their work the first 
semester by taking advantage of the inter-ses- 
sion and summer session, received their “Hail 
and Farewell” on the oceasion of the celebration 
of the 70th anniversary of the founding of the 
university’s College of Liberal Arts, January 
17. The academic procession and the presi 
dent’s address to the graduates were features of 
the program as traditionally observed. 

At Columbia University, January 18, the first 
voluntary group under the accelerated schedule 
for seniors, College of Pharmacy, inaugurated 
last June (next summer the program will be 
obligatory for both juniors and seniors), com- 
pleted their requirements for degrees in three 
and a half years. Degrees were conferred by 
Walter A. Bastedo, chairman of the college’s 
Board of Trustees; the principal address was 
given by Harry Morgan Ayres, director, Sum- 
mer Session, and acting director, University 
Extension. 

At Fordham University, 262 students were 
graduated from Fordham College and eight 
from the Fordham College of Pharmacy, Janu- 
ary 21. Forty-six of the former, members of 
the ROTC, will leave at once for officers’ train- 
ing schools “somewhere in the United States.” 
Of the other graduates of the two colleges, 80 
per cent are enrolled in the armed forces. 

The University of Michigan held its mid-year 
graduation exercises before the close of the fall 
term, January 23, and presented its 829 candi- 
dates for degrees with a scroll; degrees will 
follow by mail when the requirements have been 
successfully completed. The address was de- 
livered by Lyman Bryson, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and chief of the Bureau of Special Operations, 
OWI. The regular order of graduating exer- 
cises was observed. 

The 74th commencement at Cornell Univer- 
sity and the first to be held at mid-year, was 
characterized, January 24, by “wartime sim- 
plicity.” The president addressed the gradu- 
ates, but the academic procession and other 
“colorful features” were omitted. Not only the 
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250 undergraduates received their degrees, but 
students entering the armed forces ‘“‘before ecom- 
pleting the requirements for their degrees” were 
civen special certificates. About 50 advanced 
degrees were also conferred. 

The mid-year graduates of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the majority of whom are students of 
chemistry, engineering, and agriculture, were 
addressed by Lieutenant General Hugh A. 
Drum, commanding general of the Eastern De- 
fense Command and First Army, January 24. 
Approximately 133 degrees were awarded. 

Mid-year graduation and an exhibition of the 
theses and work of the graduating class were 
combined, January 30, at the Yale School of 
Fine Arts. The ceremonies were not character- 
ized by the “traditional pomp” of such ocea- 
sions, but in addition to the conferring of 25 
degrees of Bachelor of Fine Arts, and 20 
course certificates, two medals were awarded, 
the American Institute of Architects Medal 
and the William Edwards Parsons Memorial 
Medal, for distinguished work. Everett V. 
Meeks, dean of the school, made the address. 

The University of California will hold its 
commencement exercises at Los Angeles and at 
Berkeley on February 6 and February 7, re- 
spectively, as announced by Robert G. Sproul, 
president. Though the general pattern of grad- 
uating ceremonies will be followed, they will be 
more concise and no diplomas will be presented. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE TEACHING MAKES A 
REPORT 


“HigH-ScHoot Science and Mathematies in 
Relation to the Manpower Problem” is the title 
of a report addressed to high-school adminis- 
trators and teachers of science and mathematics, 
just published by the Co-operative Committee 
on Science Teaching, National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, in which the 
committee makes a distinction “between the 
orthodox college-preparatory science and mathe- 
matics courses and the new pre-induction or 
emergency courses in physics and mathematics.” 
For those high-school students whose “ability 
and interest in science and mathematics” 
rant it—perhaps 20 per cent of the seniors— 
the committee recommends the college-prepara- 
tory courses, the expectation being that, after 


war- 
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induction into the Army, “they will be sent to 
college for post-induction training in scientific 
subjects.” For other students, “practical pre- 
induction courses in physics and mathematies” 
are recommended on the assumption that they 
will be able to handle the more simple technical 
jobs in the Army. It would be a mistake, in the 
opinion of the committee, to require the latter 
courses of all students lest it “dry up the stream 
of scientifically trained specialists upon which 
the armed services and war industry depend.” 
It is also recommended that more girls be en- 
rolled in biology, chemistry, and physics, look- 
ing toward the filling of “technical jobs in in- 
dustry and community services.” 

The Co-operative Committee on Science 
Teaching is made up of representatives of five 
organizations: K. Lark-Horovitz of Purdue 
University and Glen W. Warner of Wilson 
Junior College (Chicago), for the American 
Association of Physics Teachers; B. S. Hop- 
kins of the University of Illinois and Martin 
V. MeGill of the University of Chicago, Amer- 
ican Chemieal Society; A. A. Bennett of Brown 
University and Raleigh Schorling of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Mathematical Association of 
America; Osear Riddle of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution and Walter F. Loehwing, of the State 
University of Iowa, Union of American Bio- 
logical Societies; and G. P. Cahoon of Ohio 
State University and Robert J. Havighurst of 
the University of Chicago, National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching. 

The full report of the committee may be read 
in the February, 1943, number of School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, or a reprint of it may 
be obtained without charge from the chair- 
man, Robert J. Havighurst, the University of 
Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY-SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS 


THE Board of Regents of the State of New 
York has approved a new comprehensive ex- 
amination to be given to high-school applicants 
for the 750 University Scholarships awarded 
ach year. The examination, which has been 
tested on 4,000 pupils of New York’s secondary 
schools, will be held in 1944. 

The State Education Department’s Division 
of Examinations and Testing, which is spon- 
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sored by the State Examinations Board, has had 
the co-operation of colleges and secondary 
schools in perfecting the new examination. 
George M. Wiley, associate commissioner of 
education, said: 


In order to insure a common denominator in the 
examination itself, the selection of materials for 
the examination is from the core-curriculum areas, 
that is, from those subjects or studies common to 
the school experiences of all pupils. These include 
English, social studies, health and hygiene, mathe- 
matics, practical and industrial arts, and drawing 
and music. It is comprehensive in character and is 
sufficiently difficult to test the achievement of the 
superior groups. It is developed along scientific 
lines. 

The State Examinations Board, meeting in 
declared that the 


changes and adjustments affecting high-school 


December, war-inspired 


students, in particular those with superior 
equipment, called for “the best possible screen 
for the selection of pupils of unusual ability.” 
“The actual use of the examination showed that 
it predicts the first year of college achievement 
as effectively as the regents examination aver- 
The test on the 4,000 pupils 
was not only indicative of their accomplish- 


ages now used.” 


ments as freshmen in college; they continued 
to justify the test in their sophomore year. 
Ben Wood, professor of collegiate educational 
research, Columbia University, a member of the 
State Examinations Board, saying that he 
thought the examination would predict a stu- 
dent’s college achievement as correctly as the 
examinations given by the College Entrance 
Board, commended those who had been engaged 
in the four-year examination project as having 
rendered a “significant service” not only to the 
State of New York, but to secondary education 
throughout the nation. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the new 
examination are 

. the fact that narrow restrictions now placed 
on high-school offerings will be eliminated, the fact 
that the examination places no bar to adjustment 
to the increasing flexibility of college-entrance re- 
quirements, the faet that the large number of ques- 
tions in the new examination affords a much finer 
discrimination among superior pupils than was 
hitherto possible, and the fact that it will be far 
more difficult for high-school instructors to ‘‘ teach 
for’’ or to ‘‘cram for’’ such a type of scholarship 


examination, 
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FOLLOWING A GREAT TRADITION 
EVEN IN WAR 

IN a special report to The Christian Science 
Monitor, January 16, G. F. Timpson, writing 
from Stonehouse, Gloucestershire (England), 
looks back to the beginnings of Oxford and 
Cambridge universities as setting a pattern for 
education that, in spite of adjustments to the 
march of the centuries, has persisted to this 
day. “Community life tempered by privacy” 
and a supervision that did not thwart the free- 
dom of the spirit were the ideals inspiring those 
who have built these unique institutions. 

They began, says Mr. Timpson, “in church 
porches or inn rooms,” where teachers gathered 
about them “mostly the sons of yeoman farmers, 
artisans, and small tradesmen,” for the gentry 
“despised learning,” as did the nobility, and 
those merchants who could afford it hired tutors 
for their sons at home. These humbler students 
hoped to secure “positions in the church and the 
Civil Service,” but they had to put up with poor 
lodgings, cheap food, and merciless landlords 
for seven years of study, a situation that often 
led to clashes among themselves and with the 
people of the town. Although an effort was 
made in the thirteenth century “to establish 
small ‘Halls’ for students and to regulate lodg- 
ings,’ more than a century of these unsavory 
conditions continued, and sympathy for the 
“lonely lads” finally came to fruition when 
Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, built 
Merton College at Oxford in 1276. “Protection 
from rapacious townsfolk, close moral and in- 
tellectual supervision, good food, good housing, 
recreation, and every opportunity for spiritual 
and intellectual growth” were now the portion 
of the long-suffering young seekers of wisdom, 
and Merton College became the model of the 
College of Peterhouse, built at Cambridge 
“within ten years,” and of “all subsequent work 
at both Oxford and Cambridge.” Student 
quarters were so arranged that every student 
had a “private home,” which he could “lock 
against intruders,” while being at home to his 
comrades. Master and tutors—“unmarried men 
in holy orders”—lived in the college and had 
no outside interests. Not until 1881 was “the 
rule of celibacy relaxed for College Fellows,” 
and even now, when there are more than twenty 
colleges at each university, many are still resi- 
dents, and every student has the advantage of 
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an older head to supervise his studies and his 
life, in addition to the guardianship of deans 
and proetors. This system, however, is not op- 
pressive, but fosters independence of thought 
and work and allows “a generous freedom of 
conduct within firmly defined limits.” 

Walter de Merton conceived of education as 
founded on religion. He “made religious devo- 
tion a basie factor in daily life, 
since 1878 they have been open “to men of all 


” 


and, although 


creeds,” who may or may not attend Anglican 
services in the college chapels, the universities 
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are “still centers of deep religious influence.” 
Any tendency to lapse into mere formalism has 
always been countered by religious movements 
that have renewed the ideals of the founder 
of Merton College: witness John Wyelif, the 
Reformation, Puritanism, the rise of the Metho- 
dists under the Wesleys, and other “sincere 
movements for social reform and missionary 
activity.” Like the Huguenots “answering ‘Yea’ 
in the dark,” the two great universities of En- 
gland have stood by their spiritual convictions 
and are not afraid of Hitlerism. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

WittiaM H. Morcan, dean of the college, 
Mildred I. Morgan, dean of women, and John 
Miller, registrar, have been appointed by the 
Board of Trustees of Asheville (N. C.) College 
to serve with Dorothy Fisher and Blanche Tib- 
bitts, instructor in history, as a committee to 
operate the college for the remainder of the 
academie year. Frank C. Foster, president of 
the college, has resigned. 


PauL A. McGHEE, acting director, division of 
general education, New York University, has 
been placed in charge of all courses at the 
Washington Square Center that are related to 
the war. The courses include those in military 
Japanese, German, French, and Russian, mathe- 
maties, navigation, radio, eryptography, elec- 
tronics, job analysis, and public administration. 

A. B. AntHoNyY, who has been doing “special 
work in economies with a government agency in 
Washington,” has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economies, Whitman College (Walla 
Walla, Wash.), to sueceed John Wolfard, who 
is serving with the Navy. Dr. Wolfard’s classes 
have been divided among Mrs. Wolfard, R. J. 
Green, associate professor of business, Roland 
Miller, newspaper man, and Professor Anthony. 


C. D. Jerrrigs, associate professor of soil 
technology, has accepted an invitation from 
Carlos Chardon, director, Institute of Tropical 
Agriculture, University of Puerto Rico, to be- 
come visiting soil technologist for two months. 


Henry B. RaTHBone, dean emeritus, School 


of Journalism, New York University, has been 


appointed visiting professor of journalism, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 


Harry JAMES CARMAN, professor of history, 
Columbia University, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor at Lake Erie College (Painesville, 
Ohio) for six weeks beginning February 8. 


MarGARET K. GONYEA has succeeded Dora 
B. Sherburne as registrar, Simmons College, 
Boston. 


Mary Symons SrronG has been appointed to 
the department of political science, and Walter 
Lewis Kindelsperger, lecturer in social group 
work, Tulane University. 


Henry C. PFEIFFER, instructor in psychology, 
San Diego (Calif.) State College, has sueceeded 
George Dotson as registrar. Dr. Dotson’s ap- 
pointment as president, Long Beach (Calif.) 
Junior College, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 11, 1942. 


THE REVEREND Paut McCann has been ap- 
pointed registrar, College of St. Thomas (St. 
Paul, Minn.), to succeed the Reverend Arnold 
E. Luger, who resigned to accept the pastorate 
of St. Martin’s Chureh, Rogers, Minn. 


Eupon E. McCoutvm has been appointed to 
the staff of the department of music, Pacifie 
University (Forest Grove, Ore.), to conduct 
courses in music education. 

KatTuryn G. Heatu, former executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Deans of Women, 
has been named assistant chief in charge of 
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field, Employee Services Section for Central 
Office of Emergency 


Administrative Services, y 


Management. 

MarsHALL R. Bearb, associate professor of 
history, Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar 
Falls), was appointed registrar, December 1, 
1942. 

A. Vinert DovuGuas, dean of women, Queen’s 
(Kingston, Ontario), has been 
elected president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of “the 


elected to this office since the incorporation of 


University 


Canada, first woman to be 


the society more than 50 years ago.’ 


Lyman P. WiLson, professor of law, Cornell 
University, has been chosen president-elect, As- 
Schools, to take 


sociation of American Law 


office in 1944. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco, professor of Latin- 
American literature, University of California 
(Berkeley), was elected president, Institute of 
Ibero-American Literature, at a recent meeting 
in New Orleans. A report of the meeting by 
Werner Peiser, associate professor of foreign 
languages, Loyola University (New Orleans), 
will appear in ScuooL AnD Society, Febru- 
ary 13. 

Rosert E. CusHMAN, chairman of the de- 
partment of government, Cornell University, 
was elected president, American Political Sei- 
ence Association, at its annual meeting, January 
30, 

James T. QuARLES, professor of musie, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been elected president, 
Musie Teachers National Association. Warren 
LD). Allen, professor of musie and edueation, 
Stanford Paul J. Weaver, 


chairman of the department of music, Cornell 


University, and 
University, have been elected to the executive 
committee. 

Marion Humsie, formerly of the Publie 
Affairs Committee, Ine. (New York City), has 
New Tools for 
Learning, an organization comprising repre- 
sentatives of the committee, the New York Uni- 


been appointed director of 


versity Film Library and Reeordings Division, 
and the University of Chieago Round Table. 
The group is offering co-ordinated programs of 
films, recordings, radio transeripts, and pamph- 
lets “vital to every citizen, and especially useful 
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to teachers and discussion groups.” Catalogs 
are available at 7 West 16th Street, New York 
City. 

CHARLES J. HILKEy, dean, School of Law, 
Emory University (Ga.), has been appointed 
compliance commissioner, Fourth Regional Of- 
fice, WPB. 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Puerto Rico. 
He will continue his duties as dean since || 


His jurisdiction covers Alabama, 


classes meet at night. 

Harry W. Smiru, head of the department 
of economies, University of New Hampshire, 
has been granted leave of absence during the 
spring semester to continue his services with 
the U. S. Department of Labor as commissioner 
of conciliation. Dr. Smith had been in this post 
from May, 1942, until the opening of the fall 
semester when he returned to meet his classes. 
During this period he gave part-time service to 
the government. 

D. B. JOHNSTONE-WALLACE, 
agrostology, Cornell University, has been given 
a year’s leave of absence. He is going to En- 
gland at the invitation of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to be head of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the National Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Engineering. The institute has 
been moved from Oxford University to new 
quarters near York. 


professor of 


EpwIn O. Prick, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Kansas State Teachers College (Pitts 
burg), has been commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the Army Air Forces. 

CLIFFORD CARPENTER, superintendent of 
schools, Snohomish County (Wash.), has been 
valled to military service on a “secret order.” 


C. V. THompson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Miami County (Ohio), to 
sueceed M. L. Williams, whose resignation to 
enter service in the Army was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, November 28, 1942. 


E. R. McCowen has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Scioto County (Ohio), to 
succeed his father, E. 0. MeCowen, who is now 
congressman from his district. 


WeENDELL L. Van Loan, principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Eugene (Ore.), has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools, 
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Vanport (Ore.), by James T. Hamilton, whose 


election to the superintendency was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, January 30. 

SHELTON PHELPS, president, Winthrop Col- 
lege (Rock Hill, S. C.), has announced his in- 
tention to resign next August. 


CHARLES C. ELLIs, president, Juniata College 
(Huntingdon, Pa.), will be retired next Septem- 
ber in accordance with the ecollege’s retirement 


plan. 


Recent Deaths 

AMELIA C. Forp, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, Milwaukee-Downer College, died, Decem- 
report 
ScHooL AND Society, January 28, by the col- 
lege’s director of publicity, 


ber 8, 1942, according to a sent to 
tertrude B. Jopp. 
Dr. Ford, who was sixty-eight years old at the 
of the 
department from 1908 until her retirement in 
1939. 


time of her death, had served as head 


Nettige MAy GALpRAITH, principal, St. Paul’s 
School for Girls (Walla Walla), died, January 
Miss Gal- 
braith, who had taught in the publie schools 
of Walla Walla (1900-05), served as principal, 
Green Park School (1905-10), and as head of 
St. Paul’s School since the latter year. 


21, at the age of sixty-three years. 


Horace Dutron Tart, headmaster emeritus, 
Taft School for Boys (Watertown, Conn.), and 
brother of the late President Taft, died, Jan- 
uary 28, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. 
Taft founded the school in Watertown in 1890 
and served as its head until his retirement in 
1936. Prior to 1890 he had practiced law and 
had served as a tutor in Latin at Yale Univer- 
sity. His autobiography, “Memories and Opin- 
ions,” published in 1942, will be reviewed in a 
later number of ScHOOL AND SOcIETY. 


GeorGE Rice Hovey, former president, Vir- 
ginia Union University (Richmond), died, Jan- 
uary 28, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
Hovey had served as professor of Hebrew 
(1887-1897) and professor of New Testament 
Greek (1890-1897), Richmond (Va.) Theolog- 
ical Seminary; president (1897-99), Wayland 
Seminary and College (Washington, D. C.); 
and professor of theology and _ philosophy 
(1899-1919) and president (1905-19), Virginia 
Union University. He had also been the di- 


rector of the Summer Normal School in Rich- 
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1911 to 1918. 
lished writings were “Hebrew 
“Alvah Hovey—His Life and 
“Christian Ethies for Daily Life.” 


mond from Among his pub- 
Word Book,” 


Letters,” and 


Joun D. BiGELow, who, prior to his retire- 
ment (1931), had been for twenty years super- 
intendent of schools, Tompkins County (N. Y.), 
died, January 28, at the age of eighty-nine 


years. 


LEONARD MAGRUDER PASSANO, professor emer 
itus of mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, died, January 30, in his seventy- 
sixth year. Professor Passano had been an as- 
sistant in mathematics (1889-90) at the Johns 
Hopkins University. He went to the institute 
in 1893 as an instructor and retired with emer- 
itus rank in 1936. 

WILLARD STANTON SMALL, former dean, Col- 
lege of Edueation, Maryland, 
died, January 31, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Dr. Small had served as professor of 
English (1896-97), Lombard College (Gales 
burg, Ill.); leeturer in psychology and eduea- 
tion (1899-1901), Oread Institute (Worcester, 
Mass.) ; acting professor of psychology (1901- 
02), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsi- 
lanti); professor of pedagogy and supervisor 
(1902-04), California 
State Normal School (now University of Cali- 


University of 


of the training school 


fornia, Los Angeles) ; superintendent of schools 
(1904-05), San Diego (Calif.) ; principal, pub- 
lie schools (1905-06), Paterson (N. J.); prin- 
cipal, East High School (1906-18), Washington 
(D. C.); specialist in school hygiene (1918-20), 
U. S. Office of Education; superintendent of 
field service, educational research and develop- 
ment fund (1920-21), U. S. Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board; U. S. Office of Eduea- 
(1921-22); professor of education and 
director of summer sessions (1923-41) and 
dean, College of Education (1923-39), Univer- 


sity of Maryland. 


tion 


Other Items of Interest 

THE Louisiana State University has adopted 
a plan for retirement pensions, affecting faculty 
and staff members, as announced in a recent re- 
lease, the amount depending upon age, years of 
service, and average salary during the five pre- 
ceding years. Retirement at the age of 70 years 
is compulsory, but may take place after the age 
of 60 years, with pension, if not less than ten 
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years of service has been given to the university. 
Another salaried position may not be taken 
“without permission” until the age of seventy. 
Supplementary to these provisions of the plan 
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is the compulsory investment with a Louisiana 
company of “at least four per cent of the indi- 
vidual’s annual salary in a deferred life an- 
nuity.” 


Shorter Papers... 





THE MESSIANIC COMPLEX 
Ar the Conference of National 
Committees on Intellectual Co-operation, held 
in Havana a year ago, fervent pleas were made 
to protect the status of intellectuals and free- 


American 


dom of expression and to promote the ideals of 
justice and tolerance throughout the world. The 
mounting indignation at the stories of oppres- 
sion of intellectuals in Europe and elsewhere 
yielded to more sober considerations when the 
Haitian delegate, M. Dantés Bellegarde, asked 
the assembled delegates whether they could hon- 
estly say that the ideals which were so fervently 
expressed had yet been solidly achieved in the 
nations which they represented. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times is 
the widespread interest in international affairs 
among American There is 
danger, however, that this interest may not bear 
fruit if it is based, as it was after World War I, 


educators. some 


on sentimentality rather than on reason and 
statesmanship. No one would deny the part 
that education must play in the post-war recon- 
struction of the world, nor the contribution that 
this country can make to the dissemination and 
development of democratie ideals in education. 
Nevertheless, there is something naive as well 
as disturbing in the assumption that this coun- 
try will, according to recent newspaper head- 
lines, “need to export teachers and methods of 
edueation to Europe,” and that the export of 
education is in the same eategory as the provi- 
sion of relief and rehabilitation for the stricken 
countries of the world. Such suggestions seem 
to be based on the assumption that education is 
a finished commodity that ean be as readily ex- 
ported as food, machinery, and other goods. 
They fail to recognize that edueation springs 
and derives its meaning from the cultural en- 
vironment of the group which it is to serve. 
They ignore the fact which edueators can readily 
observe, in the failure not only of the attempt 
to transplant American education to the Philip- 
pine Islands and Puerto Rico, but also nearer 


home in the variety of standards and quality 
which are due as much to the cultural as to the 
economic diversities of the United States. 

If the missionary zeal which seems to inspire 
the proposals to export teachers and methods of 
education is based on the indefensible idea that 
education can be transplanted, it is equally 
naive to suggest that common textbooks and 
core curricula be prepared for use in all the 
schools of the world. In the first place, text- 
books as such have never been used anywhere 
as they are used in the United States, and in 
the second place there can never be developed 
core curricula and courses of study which would 
meet all the kaleidoseopie varieties of culture 
which exist in the world. The League of 
Nations Commission on Edueation in China, if 
it made no other contribution, was justified in 
its criticism that China had relied too much on 
American textbooks and on imported methods 
of education without the necessary adaptations 
demanded by the Chinese culture and environ- 
ment. 

There is another flaw in the notion that edu- 
‘ation ean be transplanted and that is the as- 
sumption that we in this country have a 
monopoly on planning and that all other coun- 
tries are not devoting any attention to the 
future of education. The opposite is true. 
While the statement that education has been 
blacked out in many parts of the world is true, 
it is altogether erroneous to assume that think- 
ing about the future has been blacked out. The 
statement, certainly, does not apply to England, 
nor does it apply to China where the story of 
the struggle to maintain edueation, since the 
Japanese aggression, is one of the most fasci- 
nating in the world. So far as England is con- 
cerned, there have been difficulties in maintain- 
ing the fabrie of education, but there has been 
no blackout. On the contrary, appropriations 
for education have been increased each year 
since the war began and there has been an un- 
paralleled flow of plans for the reconstruction 
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of edueation, the main lines of which will prob- 
ably be put on the statute books before the war 
is over. Beyond this, most of the governments- 
in-exile have given much thought to problems 
of postwar education in their respective coun- 
tries; several of them have set up special re- 
search and planning agencies for that purpose; 
and some have schools in Great Britain for chil- 
dren and youth of their own nations. 

For these reasons it is obvious that there ean 
be no such thing as a global, world-wide ap- 
proach to education. There are at least three 
main groups to be eonsidered—the occupied 
countries of Europe, the so-ealled backward 
countries, and the totalitarian countries which 
make up the Axis. Most of the oceupied coun- 
tries of Europe had already made considerable 
progress in the reorganization of their educa- 
tional systems since World War I. It is ineon- 
ceivable that they will be unable to provide 
their own leadership in education in the postwar 
period. Some of this leadership will come from 
intellectuals now in exile; some will come from 
the edueators who are now in charge of the edu- 
cation of their own nationals in Great Britain. 
For the occupied countries, the picture is not as 
black as seems to be assumed; their problems 
in education will in the main be financial. The 
United States could make its most effective con- 
tribution by providing the means of education 
rather than education itself. 

The problems of education in the so-called 
backward countries will demand an entirely dif- 
ferent approach. Here, if anywhere, the lesson 
has been learned that education cannot be trans- 
planted. Here educational systems must be 
slowly developed in the light of local needs. For 
these countries, it will be necessary to prepare 
leaders and advisers in education, but in the pre- 
vailing uncertainty about the future status of 
these countries it is as yet impossible to say 
where or by whom such leaders and advisers 
should be prepared. 

The Axis countries present an entirely differ- 
ent and far more difficult set of problems. Here 
the task will be one of re-education to eradicate 
the evils which years of conditioning have pro- 
dueed. But that re-education must come from 
within; it cannot be imposed from without, for, 
as the story of education in the German Re- 
publie illustrates, the evils of militarism and 
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hate may continue to lurk under a veneer of 
professed democratic ideals. One thing is clear 
from this story—that learning the ways of 
democracy is a slow process and that freedom 
without adequate training in its use may easily 
lead to license and national disruption. To aid 
in the process, teachers from Germany and 
other totalitarian countries might be given the 
opportunity at the end of the war to spend a 
year or more in the free democratic atmosphere 
of such countries as Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Education is not a mantle that can be passed 
on from one group to another. It is redolent 
of cultural traditions, of political ideals, of eco 
nomie conditions. It is for these reasons that 
the suggestions that American teachers and 
methods of education should be transported 
are, to say the least of them, preposterous. If 
American educators are sincere in promoting 
the cause of education throughout the world, 
they should press for the establishment of an 
International Edueation Office 
play the same part in education as the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has done in the 
field of labor. 
thought to the possibility of utilizing some part 
of the debts which will be due to the United 
States on the precedent of the Boxer Indemnity. 
There is still another precedent: the history of 
the International Institute of Teachers College, 


whieh should 


Beyond that they might give 


Columbia University, and of the contribution 
which it was able to make with limited resources 
has not yet been written. If it were written, it 
would emphatically point to the conclusion that 
the best, if not the only way in which this coun 
try can contribute to educational progress in 
other parts of the world is by providing oppor- 
tunities for selected groups of young men and 
women to study our theories of education, to 
familiarize themselves with the achievements as 
well as the failures of our educational practices, 
to become imbued with our faith in education, 
and to return to their own countries rich in 
ideas but ready to adapt those ideas to the eul- 
tural environment in which they are called upon 
to labor. They can do more; they ean enrich 
our own thinking by the critical insight of the 
foreign observer which is sometimes lacking in 
those who are immersed in the daily tasks which 
occupy their attention. 
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The idea of exporting teachers and methods 
of education smacks too much of the idea of a 
master people; sincere as it may be, it would 
defeat the very ends which it hopes to achieve— 
the spread and dissemination of the ideals of 
democracy which, unlike totalitarian ideologies, 


cannot be imposed but must come from within. 


I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Water M. KotTscHNIG 
SMITH COLLEGE 


THE USEFULNESS OF “SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY” AS A TEXT 


Some of the readers of ScHooL AND Society 
might be interested in the way in which weekly 
issues of the journal have been used as source 
material for the course, “Social Issues Affeeting 
Edueation,” in the Department of Edueation at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The course is elective, open to juniors, sen- 
iors, and graduate students who have had either 
the basic departmental course in education or 
an introductory course in sociology. The course 
has been offered to permit the study of contem- 
porary social issues which affect the school as 
these are revealed through a study of current 
materials in professional journals and non- 
technical publications in the social sciences. In 
planning the course there has been the con- 
viction that, although, during preparation and 
in service, teachers are frequently exhorted to 
keep up their reading on current affairs, under 
the pressure of intensive reading assignments in 
specialized courses many find little time to do 
the sort of free-lance reading that can add 
both breadth and depth to their teaching in a 
particular subject-matter field. 

During the past three-year period the class 
has varied in size from twelve to sixty-five stu- 
dents, meeting for two elass hours each week 
throughout one semester in both on- and off- 
campus situations. Students are encouraged to 
read and bring up for elass discussion articles 
of significance to teachers in any of the current 
magazines such as Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, 
Reader’s Digest, or the Saturday Evening Post. 
However, to insure at least a common core of 
reading experience the members of the class sub- 
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scribe to ScHoot anp Society for a 15-week 
period and most of the discussion time is spent 
in the analysis and consideration of articles and 
materials from this source. 

The procedure is as follows. Each member 
of the class scans a complete issue of ScHoor 
AND Society, checking the articles, shorter 
papers, book reviews or research abstracts which 
seem most significant to him and the material 
which seems most controversial and useful for 
class discussion. At the next meeting of the 
class agreement is reached as to the one or two 
features of the issue which will be studied in- 
tensively in preparation for class discussion at 
the following session. The pattern of prepara- 
tion suggested by the instructor is: (1) defini- 
tion of the major issue or issues raised in the 
article; (2) related problems or subsidiary is- 
sues which grow out of the statement under (1); 
(3) specifie educational implications for school 
administration, curriculum, method, and/or pro- 
fessional status. 

Obviously many articles in ScHOOL AND 
Society are descriptive and do not lend them- 
selves to this type of analysis but there has 
been no issue thus far in which at least one con- 
tribution could not be so treated. It might in- 
terest your readers and contributors to know 
that the class group meeting currently in this 
course, having read and discussed articles in the 
September 26 to December 5 issues inclusive, 
lists the following in preferential order as the 
five most stimulating contributions this term. 


1. E. A. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘Student Recruitment and 

Training in the Higher Institutions,’’ Septem- 

ber 26, 1942, together with comments by H. R. 

Douglass, ‘‘The Colleges and the War,’’ No- 

vember 7, 1942. 

Frank P. Graham, ‘‘Global War: The Peoples’ 

Revolution,’’ October 24, 1942. 

3. J. Cayce Morrison, ‘‘The Teaching of Patriot- 
ism,’’ October 3, 1942. 

4. George E. Hill, ‘‘The Teaching Profession and 
the Public,’’ November 21, 1942. 

5. Walter R. Agard, ‘‘Democratie Education Dur- 
ing the War,’’ October 31, 1942. 


bo 


To round out this deseription of the course it 
should be noted that one elass period a week is 
devoted to lectures, reports, and discussions 
centering around a topical outline for the course 
and drawing upon standard sources in the field 
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of edueational sociology. Some ideas as to the 
emphasis in this part of the course can be gained 
(1) a pattern for 
perspective—philosophieal overview as to the 


from the section headings: 


nature of the American system and the similar- 
ity of the educative and social processes; (2) 
important social forces affecting the school as, 
for example, changes in home and family life, 
improved means of communication, rise of the 
concept of social planning; (3) stumbling blocks 
in the path of social advance such as war, crime, 
and juvenile delinquency, physical and mental 
suffering; (4) making the school a more effee- 
tive instrument for social progress with specific 
applieation to organization and administration, 
course materials, instructional procedures, and 
teacher status. 

One final item completes this report. At the 
beginning of the semester each student reacts 
to a problem cheek-list which suggests two to 
four alternative positions on each of some 28 
social and economic problems with an opportu- 
nity on each problem to indicate differences 
between personal views and those imposed by :¢ 
student’s present or intended professional job. 
The replies on this check-list are tabulated and 
discussed in class. In addition, an opinion seale 
on Conflicting Educational Theories as devel- 
oped by Robert W. Frederick, of New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, is used to 
bring before the class the differences in educa- 
tional philosophy within the group. Both of 
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these assignments in the beginning weeks of the 
course help to reveal to students some of the 
prejudices and biases in their own thinking on 
social and edueational issues as an essential first 
step in achieving a more scientific attitude 
toward the issues which will be considered sub- 
sequently throughout the semester. 

No sensational claims are made for the par- 
ticular pattern of course organization described 
in this correspondence. Experience during the 
past three years does seem to indieate that the 
weekly issues of ScHOOL AND Society provide 
such a variety of source material that students 
can take some part in determining the content 
and direction of the course. Moreover, the eur- 
rent relevancy of the material promotes student 
interest. From the viewpoint of the instruetor, 
the use of SCHOOL AND Society as basie reading 
in preparation for elass discussions has been 
successful beeause of the fairness with which 
the editors of the journal publish articles rep- 
resenting divergent points of view. There is no 
dearth of opportunity for students to practice 
the attitudes and skills which make up the scien- 
tific temper. Particularly, in these days, the 
ability to define issues and analyze evidence use- 
ful in making intelligent choices may be re- 
garded as an important pursuit in such a course. 

Pau H. SuHeats 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

OF EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Correspondence ... 





DR. KILPATRICK ADDRESSES A 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
WHO REPLIES 


To THE Epitor oF “SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” : 

THE review in your December 19 issue of 
Smith, Cressman, and Speer’s “Education and 
Society” invites further thought. To read that 
the work is “saturated with the romantic natu- 
ralism of Rousseau, the moral autonomy of 
Kantian rationalistie humanism, the instrumen- 
tal pragmatism of John Dewey, and the utili- 
tarian and hedonistic pleasure-pain theory of 
modern educational psychology” gives one 
pause. The poor authors! Did they really 


mean to do all that? 





At first, as these words of “wondrous length 
and thundering sound” strike us, they overawe, 
we stand amazed. But at length we recover and 
slowly, as we grope through the horrendous 
forest of words, the outlines of a distant tower 
begin to take shape, an ivory tower, it seems, 
from which these awful words had come—a 
tower, as we think further about it, whose in- 
habitants refuse to mingle much with the rest 
of us, to think our thoughts, even to speak our 
tongue. 

Possibly, Mr. Editor, if the reviewer had told 
us in the words of ordinary speech what was in 
the book and thus let us judge for ourselves 
what to think about it, had done this instead of 
giving so inclusively his own conclusions, we 
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might—who knows?—have concluded more 
favorably for the book than does the reviewer. 
We might indeed have found it nearer to our 
common American mind and answering better 
to our deeper needs than does the eritic’s posi- 
tion from which he judges. What say you, Mr. 
Editor, would it be possible to try again and 
next time pick a man whose educational outlook 
is more typically American, to give us in our 
own language data on which to judge the book? 
Might this not be fairer to the book? And to 
your readers? And to the study of education? 
What say you? 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wiuii1amM H. KILpatrick 

NeW YORK CITY 

[EprrortaL Note. In reply to Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s suggestion, the editor may say that 
the publication of two independent reviews of 
the same book is not, in his judgment, a sound 
editorial policy. However, comments on, and 
criticisms of, any review that may appear in 
these columns will always receive careful atten- 
tion. If they are pertinent, authentic, and of 
reasonable length, they will, if the writer so 
desires, be published. Dr. Kilpatrick’s objec- 
tions to the review in question certainly meet 
these conditions. The editor would say, how- 
ever, that the purpose of reviews published in 
this journal is to provide only a very brief 
summary of a book’s content, and then to do 
what Dr. Kilpatrick seems to object to—namely, 
give the reviewer’s “own conclusions” as to the 
book’s value. If these eonelusions do the book 
an injustice, comments on the review will be 
most helpful if they indicate in specifie rather 
than in general terms wherein the injustice 
lies.—W. C. B.] 


DR. SPENCER’S QUESTIONS 


In his communication to this periodical, 
December 12, 1942, Roseoe Spencer, M.D., says 
that he has “no desire to appear cocksure” about 
the fundamental questions on life and death that 
he raises. He had read J. S. Brubacher’s article, 
“Edueation for Death” (ScHoot AnD Socrety, 
August 22, 1942) and my letter “Edueation for 
Life” (November 7). Professor Brubacher had 
been agnostic in his approach to human and di- 
vine mysteries; I was traditionally Christian. 
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Dr. Brubacher may object to being ealled “ag- 
nostic,” since he may profess certitude on vis 
ible phenomena, and to be fair I have called 
my own views “traditional,” to which term | 
immediately object. “Traditional” in modern 
parlance means “antiquated,” whereas my pre- 
cise point is that the Christian understanding 
of human nature is correct, and is therefore a 
timeless philosophy, not only of the past, but 
also of the present and future. 

Human nature is unchanging. Dr. Spencer 
questions this statement, but I think the mean 
ing of it is clear. For example, all men are 
born, all men die, all men have instincts of selt’- 
preservation and race preservation. Are not 
these unchanging qualities and universal ten 
dencies? Is it especially eryptie to eall human 
nature unchanging? Homer wrote about hu 
man nature, and so did Shakespeare. “What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, 
how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world; the paragon of animals! 
And yet to me, what is this quintessence of 
dust?” This was man in Shakespeare’s time, 
and this is man of the future. 

Why ? because nature is based on essence, and 
essence is unchanging. It is unfortunate that 
we are forced to these philosophical concepts, 
for outside of scholastic philosophy there are no 
universally received terms, and we cannot even 
talk a common language. One has to explain 
every “is” and “but” and “whereas.” As Presi- 
dent Hutchins tells us (“Higher Learning in 
America,” p. 59), we desiderate a common in 
tellectual training. “This means more than hav- 
ing the same language and the same general in- 
terest in advancing knowledge. It means hav- 
ing a common stock of fundamental ideas. This 
becomes more important as empirical science 
advances and accumulates more and more data.” 
Man’s dual nature, body and soul, his vital sense 
and intellectual powers, his freedom of action, 
are important and weighty philosophical con- 
cepts. If Dr. Spencer wishes them discussed, 
I must refer him to appropriate treatises (for 
example, Aristotle and St. Thomas). My re- 
marks at present are directed at showing what 
I mean by unchanging human nature. Man can 
see and eat and think and love and hate and 





arm CE, 


Sanne RI 
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laugh. These are human characteristies. Scho- 
lastie philosophy confirms common sense in its 
analysis of the essential attributes of man’s 
nature, and I think that the non-technical phi- 
losopher often does an injustice by assigning 
teachings and mysteries to scholastic philoso- 
phy, whereas they are no part of it. 

What is changing in man? “Continual 
change is a law of nature,” asserts Dr. Spencer. 
This is correct. The very fact that man can see 
and eat and think and love and hate and laugh 
means that he changes. Is that a very difficult 
concept? The law of gravitation specifies that 
the heavier body attracts the lighter. 
time the law operates there is change, not in the 
law, but in things subject to the law. Men have 
freedom of action. When they exercise their 
free will, their succeeding actions differ, at least 
in time, from the preceding, but the same man 


Every 


acts. There is constaney under the change. 
Here we enter discussion concerning universal 
laws, duration of personality, ete. 
tions are age-old and capable of reasonable 
solution. They need not be guessed at or 
shunted aside. My point now is not so much 
the attempted statement of their reasonable 
solution, but the fact that the modern edueated 


American is sometimes not familiar with the 


These ques- 


very terms. 

The scholastie philosopher does not avoid de- 
bate, he wants it. But before one enters debate 
he should admit, I believe, that truth is attain- 
able, he should have some ideas on the nature 
of truth, its conformity to reality, and its per- 
manence or non-permanence. Again we lack a 
common fund of knowledge on which to build. 

This brings me to a second question of Dr. 
Spencer’s letter concerning my statement that 
Christian truth gives us a full picture of life. 
“Has not a good deal of biological knowledge 
been acquired since Christian truth was first 
revealed?” When, may I ask, did Christian 
revelation deny that further biological knowl- 
edge was obtainable? 

Here again is evidenced an apparent confu- 
sion of the general and the particular. Chris- 
tian statements concerning man and his actions 
are not changed by new scientific discoveries. 
A man ean lose his appendix, and still have a 
soul. A man ean have ten years added to his 
life, and still be mortal. Childbirth can be made 
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Man 
ean be inclined to evil, and yet resist more and 


safer and safer, and still be childbirth. 
more such inclination. Philosophy is concerned 
with the universal and is defined as the knowl- 
edge of things in their causes, the changeless 
and enduring beneath the changing and tran- 
sient. A man ean say, “I went to school when 
I was a boy’’—the same “I.” This is simultane- 
ously scholastic philosophy and common sense, 
the duration of personality, the same rational 
complete substance, experiencing, even causing, 
How 


facts, and how one essence can posit successive 


change. universal laws explain many 
acts, are weighty, but not unapproachable, phi- 
losophical questions. 

There is another statement in my letter to 
which Dr. Spencer objects, “The instinct of self- 
preservation is innate.” Has my own culture 
saused me to deny so deep-rooted an urge? I 
might remind Dr. Spencer that the celibacy of 
a clergyman or of any other man or woman does 
not oppose the instinct for self-preservation, 
but rather opposes the instinet for the propaga- 
tion of the species. These are different in- 
stincts, one opposed to death, the other opposed 
to the urge of procreation. 
bate; so was John the Apostle. As a 


of fact, there are many men and women who 


Jesus was a eeli- 
matter 


married. The precept, “increase 


’ 


have never 
and multiply,’ 
individual. There will never lack that portion 
of the human race adequate to fulfill the pre- 
cept. There is no repugnance in philosophy to 
celibacy, and St. Paul gives us the theology of 


applies to the race, not to the 


the thing: 


Now concerning virgins I have no commandment 
of the Lord, yet I give an opinion, as one having 
obtained merey from the Lord to be trustworthy. 
I think, then, that this is good . . . for a man to 
Art thou bound to a wife? Do not 

Art thou freed from a wife? Do 

But if thou takest a wife, thou 

And if a virgin marries, she has 


remain as he is. 

seek to be freed. 
not seek a wife. 
hast not sinned. 
not sinned. . . . But this I say, brethren, the time 
is short; it remains that those who have wives be as 
if they had none; and those who weep, as though 
not weeping; and those who rejoice, as though not 
rejoicing; and those who buy, as though not pos- 
sessing; and those who use this world, as though 
not using it, for this world as we see it is pass- 
ing away. I would have you free from care. He 
who is unmarried is concerned about the things of 
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the Lord, how he may please God. . . . Therefore 
both he who gives his virgin in marriage does well, 
and he who does not give her does better. (I Cor- 


inthians 7: 25-38.) 


Finally, Dr. Spencer asserts that “Belief in 
the existence of a soul is a pure subjective feel- 
ing.” Dr. Spencer’s belief may be subjective 
feeling, but I must contend that such belief can- 
Belief is an intellectual 


Faith is 


not be ealled Christian. 


consent, not a subjective feeling. 


Reborts... 
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founded on reason, not emotion. Peter said, 
“Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” This is an intellectual consent, not a 
mere surge of emotion. 
a national election merely on a subjective feel- 
Shall subjective feeling, 


Any man who voted in 


ing, could be blamed. 
not reason, decide the fundamentals of life? 
JoHN E. WISE, S.J. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE STANFORD CONFERENCE OF 
JUNIOR-COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY through its Depart- 
ment of History acted as host to a group of 
teachers of American history from California 
1942. 


This meeting marked the second of a series of 


junior colleges, November 27 and 28, 


conferences which brought together teachers 
and writers of American history to discuss the 
and 


teaching of their subject in the schools 


colleges. An attempt was made to inelude in 
the conference representatives of all the larger 
public junior colleges of the state, and invita- 
tions were sent to 31 institutions that in pre- 
vious years had a total reported enrollment of 
50,000 students. 


representing an equal number of 


Twenty-six men and women 
California 
junior colleges were present to participate in 
Eight 
history in the lower division at the University 
of California Stanford attended the 
meetings and took part in the deliberations of 


the discussions. teachers of American 


and at 


the conference. 

Edgar Eugene Robinson, head of the Stan- 
ford department, at the opening session intro- 
duced the delegates and presented the issues to 
be discussed. Among other things he ealled at- 
tention to the loss of prestige suffered by his- 
tory in the schools during the course of the past 
two decades, noting that United States history 
had been placed on the defensive largely be- 
cause of an increased interest among educa- 
tional groups in novel approaches to the study 
of the present and the past. Believing that 
teachers and writers of United States history 


should assume the initiative in recalling to the 
public mind that America’s future destiny lies 
in paths plainly marked out in her past, Pro- 
fessor Robinson urged the delegates carefully 
to examine the subject matter and the presenta- 
tion of United States history in the state’s 
junior colleges with the object of finding out 
what was actually being done in those colleges 
and what the teachers thought ought to be done 
concerning the history of our own country in 
the institutions which they represented. 

During the three sessions held on the follow- 
ing day the members proceeded to examine these 
questions, and by the end of the conference, as 
a result of full and frank discussion, some sig- 
nificant evidence had been assembled, which, in 
addition to being useful to those present, might 
prove valuable to others concerned with this 
immediate problem. For one thing, this group 
broadly interpreted the subject matter of Amer- 
ican history, being unwilling to impose narrow 
limits upon the teacher, confining him to the 
political narrative or any other single thread. 
A common conviction, stated repeatedly, how- 
ever, emphasized the view that we did not need 
to teach American democracy, or American 
problems, or American institutions as such, but 
that we could accomplish far more in the di- 
rection of achieving that serious appreciation 
for our cultural heritage and feeling for the 
dignity and continuity of our social institu- 
tions so necessary to progress along the lines 
indicated in our history by teaching the histor- 
ical development of American democracy from 
earliest times to the present. 

The conference seemed unable to reach com- 
plete agreement as to what type or types of 
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courses in American history would best achieve 
the purpose of providing students with the basic 
historical knowledge essential to a wise partici- 
pation in our society. Many institutions offered 
some United States history in courses entitled 
History of the Americas, while others included 
American history in lesser or greater amounts 
American Institutions. Still 
others attempted in American Problems to 
focus upon methods of 
meeting new situations in our common life. As 


in courses on 


attention American 
the discussions developed, a disposition could 
be noted to conelude that the best way to teach 
Ameriean ideals and institutions was to teach 
United States history. 

An earnest interchange of opinion developed 
when the members considered the question for 
whom in the junior colleges courses in United 
States history should be designed—those who 
planned to continue their collegiate careers be- 
yond the junior college, those who would com- 
plete their formal college education at gradu- 
ation, or those uninterested in academic subjects 
and taking only special technical courses. A 
few delegates were inclined to attempt nothing 
for those enrolling merely for special work, but 
in general the conference favored a program 
which would influence the largest possible seg- 
ment of the college population on the ground 
that citizenship imposed certain responsibilities 
upon all members of society. At the same time, 
however, many thought that teachers would not 
serve their students or society justly if they 
pitched their United States history courses upon 
the level of the lower-intelligence groups at the 
colleges. 

When the conference had completed its de- 
liberations and approached a summary of its 
discussions, several conclusions could be noted. 
Perhaps most significant of all was the eonvic- 
tion that teachers and writers of American his- 
tory ought to establish the patterns of history 
courses to be taught in the colleges. Second, 
the work of the colleges is very closely related 
to history teaching in the high schools; college 
instructors, therefore, ought to concern them- 
selves more with what is being done in secon- 
dary schools respecting the teaching of Amer- 
ican history. Third, colleges, whether they are 
public or private, junior or senior, must con- 
sider together this problem of United States 
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history at the college level, for what one does 
inevitably affects the others. Finally, changes 
in courses might well be made in most institu- 
tions to meet the need of more efficient teaching 
of American history. Indeed, several members 
reported that changes were already in process 
in many colleges looking toward a more serious 
consideration of United States history in the 
curriculum. 

The conference at its final session unanimously 
adopted a series of resolutions prepared in com- 
mittee and in open session. These resolutions 
stated opinions that will be influential in the 
re-evaluation of the proper place of United 
States history in the colleges. 


held by 


American history in junior colleges they are 


Since they rep- 


resent attitudes actual teachers of 


given here in their entirety: 


WHEREAS, all persons in the United States may 
be responsible participants in governmental proc- 
esses and are contributors to the genius of Amer- 
ican culture; and 

WHEREAS, the contribution of America to ecivili- 
zation is the flexible, continuous adjustment of her 
unique institutions to meet the needs of men and 
women; and 

WHEREAS, this characteristic of our past may 
well be the means of achieving answers to our prob- 
lems of the present and of the future; and 

WHEREAS, the study of the history of the United 
States in its broadest cultural aspeets will con- 
tribute to the deepening of the understanding and 
the enrichment of the lives of its citizens as mem- 
bers of the American nation; 

BE IT DECLARED that these propositions represent 
the sentiment of this conference: 

1. That the junior colleges of California should 
require a course in the history of the United States 
for graduation; that such a course should present 
the development of American civilization in its 
broader cultural aspects; and that all students in 
the junior colleges, irrespective of graduation, 
should be urged to enroll. 

2. That United States 
should be entrusted to the best teachers available. 

3. That 
upon courses dealing with the place of the United 


instruction in history 


increased emphasis should be placed 
States in world affairs. 

4. That the junior colleges be urged to provide 
increased opportunities for adults to study and 
discuss United States history and the role of the 
United States in world affairs. 

5. That the chairman of the conference be re- 
quested to appoint a committee to continue the 
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work begun by this meeting and to co-operate with 


similar bodies concerned with education for re- 
sponsible citizenship in American democracy. 

6. That these 
to the attention of the 
College Association, the California Teachers As- 


sociation, and to the attention of the administra- 


recommendations shall be called 


California State Junior 


tive head of each junior college in California. 


The Stanford conference proved to be a valu- 
able experience to the participants, for a gen- 
erous interchange of knowledge occurred which 
will be 
action has arrived. 
calling of the meeting look forward to other 


of assistance, now that the time for 
Those responsible for the 


conferences which they hope will prove as help- 


Research... 
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ful in clarifying issues and defining problems as 
those held at Stanford in August and in No- 
vember. Other groups throughout the country 
professionally interested in United States his- 
tory might well follow the example set by the 
Stanford conferences. Something has already 
been accomplished, but the results thus far ob- 
tained in a limited area of the nation suggest 
that much more ean be done properly to place 
the study of our own history closer to the center 
of the educational programs of our schools and 
colleges. 
GrorRGE HARMON KNOLES 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GENERAL 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Mucu has been written and said about the 
purposes and methods of the General College 
of the University of Minnesota. However, little 
is known about the product of this effort, the 
graduates. What kind of jobs do they obtain, 
how much money do they earn, how long are 
they employed before they obtain a permanent 
position, do they secure further education after 
leaving the General College, how soon are they 
married after graduation, and in what ways 
have the counseling services of this college fa- 
cilitated later adjustment? 

The student council of the General College, to 
which the writer acted as adviser, interested in 
the destiny of the graduates, set up a research 
committee composed of students to make a fol- 
low-up study.! The methodology and results of 
this investigation are of value not only because 
of the information the data provide about ju- 
nior-college graduates but because of the sug- 
gestions concerning the type of research college 
sophomores can do when the problem is mean- 
ingful to them and when they are guided in re- 
search procedures. 

The data were gathered by means of a 
sarefully constructed questionnaire which was 
mailed to graduates of the years 1934-35 and 
1939-40. There were 67 graduates (39 men and 


1 Alfred Ouska, now a senior in the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota, was the 
chairman of this committee. 


28 women) in the earlier class, and 143 grad- 
uates (87 men and 56 women) in the 1939-40 
class. The questionnaires were sent in April, 
1941. Those who had not returned the ques- 
tionnaire in a month were telephoned if they 
lived in Minneapolis or St. Paul, or were sent 
a follow-up letter if they lived outside these 
cities. The letter which accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire was written and signed by the presi- 
dent of the student council, and by the chair- 
man of the council’s survey committee. The 
letter promised to preserve the anonymity of 
the graduates who responded, stating that a 
code number would be used to identify each 
questionnaire for purposes of research. 

June 1, 1941, was the last day when any ques- 
tionnaire was accepted for the study. Of the 
1934-35 group, 34 per cent of the men and 38 
per cent of the women returned their question- 
naires within the time limit. Actually, 37 per 
cent of those who could be located returned the 
questionnaire. In the 1939-40 class, 42 per cent 
of the men and 45 per cent of the women re- 
turned their questionnaires. Forty-seven per 
cent of those who could be located returned the 
questionnaire. 

It was important to know whether those grad- 
uates who could be located and who answered 
the questionnaire were representative of their 
respective classes in scholastic aptitude as mea- 
sured by the 1937 edition of the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination. By using the Chi-square 
technique it was shown that there was no statis- 
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tically significant difference in scholastic apti- 
tude between those who returned the question- 
naire and the total group. 


RESULTS 


1. The Scholastic Aptitude of General Col- 
lege Graduates. The mean score made by the 
1934-35 graduates of the General College on 
the Psychological Examination was at the 43d 
percentile of scores made by entering freshmen 
at the University of Minnesota. Five years 
later (1939-40), the graduates stood at the 21st 
percentile of the analogous scores. The drop in 
mean seore was statistically significant, being 
more than five times the standard error of the 
difference of the mean scores. A possible ex- 
planation for the drop in mean score of the 
eraduates of 1939-40 was that the counseling 
services of the General College, introduced in 
1935, had served to individualize education for 
the low-ability students, enabling more of them 
than formerly to persist until graduation. This 
conclusion seems to be substantiated by the fact 
that, although the General College enrollment 
had not increased in the five-year interval from 
1934-35 to 1939-40, the number of graduates 
increased by 213 per cent (from 67 in 1934-35 
to 143 in 1939-40). 

2. Length of Unemployment after Gradua- 
tion. In the 1934-35 class of graduates, the 
men reported that they were unemployed an 
average of 4.5 months, the women 12.1 months, 
after graduation before they obtained employ- 
ment. In the 1939-40 graduating group this 
period of unemployment was reduced to 1.6 
months for the men and 2.2 months for the 
women. It may be assumed that this reduction 
in the period of unemployment from 1935 to 
1940 is a direct reflection of the war program 
which was beginning to make itself felt at that 
time. 

3. Extent of Present Employment. Ninety- 
one per cent of the men and 50 per cent of the 
women in the 1934-35 graduating classes re- 
ported that they were employed when the ques- 
tionnaire was sent out. In the 1939-40 class, 
82.8 per cent of the men and 45 per cent of the 
women indicated that they were currently em- 
ployed. The fact that fewer were employed 
among the more recent graduates may be due 
to the shorter time they had in which to become 
settled in positions. 
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4. The Salary Received on Present Job. 
Table I records the salaries which the graduates 
in the two classes reported they were earning. 


The larger salaries received by the men and 


TABLE I 


MONTHLY SALARY RECEIVED ON PRESENT JOB BY 
THOSE ANSWERING QUESTIONNAIRE 


Class of 1934-35 Class of 1959-40 


Men Women Men Women 

Mean Salary $143.83 $100.00 $122.00 $70.80 
SER svecaese 63.75 13.96 38.30 33.59 
Median Salary 150.00 100.00 105.00 €1.00 
7.92 10.00 26.29 23.33 


women in 1934-35 is due in part to the longer 
time the earlier class had in which to gain pro- 
motions. It is apparent from these figures that 
while the salaries of General College graduates 
are above those received by the general popula- 
tion, they are not as high as most students 
expect to earn five years after they have begun 
working. 

5. Satisfaction with Present Job. Table II 
shows the percentage of each class who were 
dissatisfied with their present positions. It ean 
be seen that about one third of the men in each 
class said they would like to change to a differ- 
ent kind of job. Half the women who gradu- 
ated in 1934-35 and one third of the women in 
the 1939-40 class reported that they would like 
to change to other kinds of work. An examina- 
tion of the data revealed that these graduates 
prefer not only different kinds of work but a 
higher order of work in a different vocation. 


TABLL II 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ANSWERING QUESTIONNAIRE 
WHO WouULD LIKE TO CHANGE TO ANOTHER 
KIND OF JOB 





Class of 1934-35 Class of 1939—40 


Women 


Men Men Women 
Would like to 
Change ..... 33 50 30 31 
Would not like 
to Change .. 67 50 70 61 
Undecided .... 0 0 0 8 





6. Further Education After Graduation from 
the General College. Most General College 
graduates do not terminate their formal educa- 
tion with the A.A. degree. Approximately 
three fourths of the men and three fourths of 
the women in the 1934-35 class continued in 
formal education for about one year after 
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graduation. Three quarters of the women in 
the 1939-40 class also continued in education, 
but only for about six months. However, only 
59 per cent of the 1939-40 men continued their 
formal education, and they did so for only 73 
months. Again these data probably reflect the 
effect of the war program. 

7. The Kind of Further Education Pursued 
by General College Graduates. One half of the 
men of the 1934-35 class who continued their 
education went on into another college of the 
University of Minnesota. Most of the re- 
mainder went to commercial business colleges, 
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8. The Frequency of Marriage. The data on 
this question were stable from class to class and 
sex to sex. About two thirds of the men and 
also two thirds of the women were married 
within five years after graduation from General 
College. Only about five per cent of the men 
and five per cent of the women had married one 
year after graduation from General College. 
Although General College students complete 
their A.A. degree earlier than do B.A. students, 
they do not rush into marriage immediately. 

9. Extent to Which Factors in General Col- 
lege Training Helped in Vocational Adjustment. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL COLLEGE GRADUATES ANSWERING QUESTIONNAIRE WHO REPORTED FACTORS THAT 
FACILITATED VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 




















Class of 1934-35 Class of 1939-40 
Did not No Did not No 

Helped help response Helped help response 

Wo Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- 

Men men Men men Men men Men nen Men men Men men 

i ED on a i be aeR aes 53 37.5 30 25 40 37.5 47.2 44 25 0 27.8 56 
General College course work . 30 42.9 38 32 57.1 36.1 40 22.2 0 41.7 60 
Extracurricular activities ... 38.5 14.3 30 0 31.5 85.7 29.7 24 21.3 O 49 76 
Employment while in college. 15 28.6 58 0 27 71.4 38.8 16 83 O 52.9 84 





extension classes at the University of Minnesota 
or other universities, law schools, or schools of 
aviation. One half of the male graduates of 
1939-40 who continued in education did so in 
another college of the university. The re- 
mainder were divided among the following in 
order of frequency: commercial business col- 
leges, naval training schools, extension classes, 
technical schools, and law schools. 

The women from the 1934-35 group who 
continued their education were equally divided 
between those continuing in another college of 
the University of Minnesota and those attending 
a commercial business college. The women in 
the 1939-40 class who persisted in formal edu- 
cation after graduation from General College 
were equally divided between those who con- 
tinued in another college of the University of 
Minnesota and those who attended a commer- 
cial business college. 

It is interesting to note that there is no in- 
stance among the graduates of anyone who 
transferred to any day college or university 
besides the University of Minnesota. Some did 
attend other universities but only in extension 
work. 


Table III is largely self-explanatory. More 
than half of the men and more than one third 
of the women of the 1934-35 class stated that 
the possession of the A.A. degree helped pre- 
pare them for their present job. Their com- 
ments ranged from “It looked good on the ap- 
plication blank” to “It gives me self-confidence.” 
About half the 1939-40 men and one half of 
the women of that class both gave the A.A. 
degree the first place of importance in helping 
them in their present work. More women than 
men in both classes stressed the importance of 
course work in job preparation. The 1934-35 
men listed the courses which were most helpful 
for preparing them for their present work in 
the following order of frequency: psychology, 
economics, astronomy, English, history, and 
biology. The women in the 1934-35 class listed 
as most helpful the following courses in order 
of frequency: biology, psychology, English, 
basic wealth, euthenics, current history, and the 
related arts. The men in the 1939-40 class 
listed the helpful courses in order of frequency 
as follows: physical science, psychology, speech, 
individual orientation, and vocational orienta- 
tion. The women in this later class listed the 
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following: biology, psychology, vocational 
orientation, human development, clothing selec- 
tion, music, social studies, individual orienta- 
tion, and vocational orientation. 

The importance of the physical sciences in 
present employment can be seen in the high 
rating which recent as compared with older 
graduates give these subjects. It should also 
be noted that psychology ranked high on the 
lists of all groups. 

It is sometimes stated that extracurricular 
activities are more important for later success 
than actual classwork. The data in Table III 
indicate that, with the exception of the men of 
the earlier class, the graduates find such activi- 
ties valuable but not as important for job prepa- 
ration as their course work. The men of the 
1939-40 class stress the importance of employ- 
ment while in college for job preparation. 

10. Help Received from Counseling Services. 
In Table IV are listed the frequency with 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO 
SaipD THEY RECEIVED COUNSELING HELP IN 
CERTAIN PROBLEM AREAS 














Class of Class of 
Problem areas 1934-35 1939-40 
Men Women Men Women 

Scholarship ....... 11 6 22 20 
Vocational ........ 32 16 31 36 
Personal .......... 22 33 13 16 
Financial ......... 0 0 2 4 
Making friends .... 11 16 13 

Campus activities .. 0 16 9 8 
Family ......-.0e. 0 0 7 4 
CROMONS: voc eeewtees 0 0 4 + 





which the students checked the various counsel- 
ing areas in which they received help. The 
counseling services of the General College were 
just getting under way when the 1934-35 class 
graduated and the question may not have had 
much meaning for that group. The distribution 
of responses was concentrated in the area of 
vocational-educational counseling, vocational 
counseling leading the list. A considerable 
group said they received counseling help in per- 
sonal difficulties and in the problem of making 
friends. Little information was volunteered on 
the manner in which these services helped them 
in the solution of-the immediate problem or in 
later adjustment. 


SUMMARY 


The average male graduate of General College 
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earns $100 a month one year after graduation 
and $150 a month five years later. The average 
woman graduate earns $70 a month one year 
after graduation. This sum increases to $100 
five years later. Ninety per cent of the men 
and 50 per cent of the women are employed five 
years after graduation. One third of those em- 
ployed would like to change to a higher status 
in a different vocation. 

Three fourths of General College graduates 
continue their formal education for about one 
year. An exception to this was the men who 
graduated in 1939-40, only 59 per cent of whom 
continued their formal education. Half of those 
who persist in education do so at another college 
of the university. The remainder specialize in 
schools offering specific types of vocational 
training. There were no instances in this study 
of any General College graduate transferring 
for full-time work to any college or university 
other than the University of Minnesota. 

Only five per cent of the General College 
graduates are married after one year, two thirds 
are married five years after graduation. 

Students mentioned vocational counseling 
more frequently than any other of the counsel- 
ing services as being helpful in later adjust- 
ment. Approximately half the graduates felt 
that possessing the A.A. degree was an impor- 
tant factor in helping them secure employment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of their investigation, the student 
research committee made the following recom- 
mendations to their student council: 


1. Since the survey showed that three fourths of 
General College graduates continue for one year in 
study of a vocational nature, the attention of the 
administration of the General College should be 
called to the need for vocational courses within the 
General College curriculum. 

2. Students and faculty should be informed of 
the importance which graduates place on the value 
of vocational counseling in achieving occupational 
adjustment. 

3. Students and faculty advisers should be in- 
formed of the frequency with which graduates of 
General College report that the possession of the 
A.A. degree helped them to secure employment. 

Witsur J. Huser 


DEAN OF STUDENT AFFAIRS, 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
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ANDERSON, DEWEY, and Percy E. Davipson. Bal- 
lots and the Democratic Class Struggle—A Study 





in the Background of Political Education. Pp. 
xiii+377. Stanford University Press. 1943. 
$4.00. 


The handbook value of this volume is the aid it gives 
political scientists, students in courses of citizenship, 
and professional politicians who would know what 
prompts persons to register and vote as they do. 
A second purpose of the book is to examine the con- 
tentions of both those who urge a blind faith in 
democratic ideals as the motivating force in political 
behavior and those believers in the Marxist notion of 
an inevitable class conflict which must result in the 
destruction of the existing political structure in the 
United States. 
e 


BLouGH, GLENN O. The Basic Science Education 
Series. ‘‘An Aquarium.’’ ‘‘Water Appears 


and Disappears.’’ ‘‘Plants Round the Year.’’ 
‘<The Insect Parade.’’ ‘‘Animals Round the 


Year.’’ Pp. 36 each. Row, Peterson, Evanston, 
Tl, 1943. 32¢ each. 
% 
Davis-DuBots, RACHEL (prepared by). National 
Unity through Intercultural Education. Educa- 


tion and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 
10. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. v+34. Illus- 
trated. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1942. 15¢. 

This number of the series relates to one of the most 
crucial problems to be met in a country of many 
national and racial groups. American culture is 
truly a composite of many cultures, each of which 
has a significant contribution to make to the whole. 
This pamphlet describes ways in which some schools 
as well as other agencies have tried to emphasize 
this fact and to nurture attitudes of friendliness and 
good will among the children of varied cultures for 
whose education they are responsible. 


GREENBIE, SYDNEY. By Caribbean Shores—Pan- 

ama, Colombia, Venezuela (The Good Neighbor 

Series). Pp. 84. Illustrated. Row, Peter- 
1942. 


son. 56¢. 
2 


GREENE, Harry A., ALBERT N, JORGENSEN, and J. 

RAYMOND GERBERICH. Measurement and Evalu- 
ation in the Secondary School. Pp. xxvi+ 670. 
Longmans, Green. 1943. $3.75. 
Designed especially for the use of high-school teach- 
ers and students of secondary education. The work 
presents a practical introductory discussion of the 
essential principles of measurement and evaluation 
in the secondary school and is essentially a com- 
pletely revised and expanded treatment of an earlier 
volume which appeared under the title, The Use and 
Interpretation of High School Tests, in 1936. Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in the Elementary School, 
by the same authors, was listed in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, January 24, 1942. 


MACKINTOSH, HELEN K. (prepared by). What 
Democracy Means in the Elementary School. 
Education and National Defense Series Pam- 
phlet No. 6. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 
v+35. Illustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1942. 15¢. 

A concrete picture of democracy at work in the 
elementary school of today which should be especially 
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helpful to elementary-school teachers who may use 
the illustrations offered from many school systems 
as yardsticks to measure the effectiveness of their 
own practices in developing democratic living in 
classroom, school, and community. 


OsBoRN, CHASE S8., and STELLANOVA OSBORN. 
Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha. Pp. xix + 697. 
Tilustrated. The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. 1942. $5.00. 

A fascinating story of one of the important sources 
of American literature and history: the background 
of Longfellow’s famous epic poem, Hiawatha. The 
volume is divided into four parts: A complete edition 
of Hiawatha paralleled by the Algic Researches of 
Schooleraft on which it was based; a vindication 
of Longfellow regarding a charge of plagiarism of 
the Finnish Kalevala; the first biography of Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft; and a description of Hiawatha’s 
people. 

@ 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. The Basic Science Edu- 
cation Series. ‘‘Soil.’’ Pp. 36. Illustrated. 
Row, Peterson. 1943. 32¢. 

Accompanying The Basic Science Education Series is 
a Teaching Manual by Miss Parker (pp. 260). 


Proceedings of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Bulletin No. 35. Pp. 124. Pub- 
lished by the council, 1219 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington, 1942. 25¢; 5 for $1.00. 


Professional Nurses Are Needed, Vocational Divi- 
sion Leaflet No. 10. U.S. Office of Education. 
Pp. ix+28. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1942. 15¢. 

® 


ScHILpp, PaAuL ARTHUR (editor). The Philosophy 
of G. E. Moore (The Library of Living Philosoph- 
ers, Vol. 4). Pp. xv+717. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston and Chicago. 1942. $4.00. 
In this volume the philosophical work of one of the 
world’s great living philosophers, G. E. Moore, is 
described and critically examined by 19 contempo- 
rary European and American philosophers. Each 
contributor and critic has been chosen because of 
his thorough familiarity with and profound interest 
in the work and thought of this philosophical realist, 
who, as early as 1903, set the philosophical world 
on fire with his “Refutation of Idealism.” 


STODDARD, GEORGE D. The Meaning of Intelligence. 
Pp. ix+504. Macmillan. 1943. $4.00. 
Brings into focus various research findings on the 
broad question of intelligence; it attempts to relate 
technical issues to certain problems in modern life. 
While neither a textbook nor a handbook, it may 
help workers in psychology, education, and related 
fields who are baffled by the tremendous amount of 
fragmentary writing end discussion. 


Warp, Dovetas 8., and EpirH M. SELBERG (pre- 
pared by). Youth and Jobs—Young America 
Rolls Up Its Sleeves (Unit Studies in American 
Problems). Pp. viii+102. Illustrated. Pre- 
pared for the Committee on Experimental Units 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and published by Ginn. 
1942. 60¢. 

Including ‘“‘What Do Youth Surveys Show about Jobs 
for Young Americans?” “Why Have Many Youth 
Been Unable to Find Desirable Work?’ “What Is 
Being Done to Help Youth?’ “How Can Youth 
Find Jobs?” “How Can You Grow in Your Job?” 
“How Does the War Program Affect Youth Emplo 
ment?” “How Can Youth Build a Better Future 




















Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 


Designed especially to coordinate 





SUBJECT INDEX 
TO BOOKS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


By Etoisrt Rue 


The modern book read by the modern 
child has definite subject content. To- 
day’s youngest children want their books 
to be about something. 

680 of the most widely used subject- 
content books—pre-primer through third 
grade—are completely indexed under easy- 
to-use subject entries in this new volume. 


Buying list as well—the most impor- 





tant titles are double-starred for first 
purchase; another group starred for sec- 
ond purchase. 

Teachers, librarians—anyone who 
guides the reading of the youngest chil- 
dren will welcome this new help. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION ae Published January 26, 1943 abe 


New York 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - CHICAGO 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


522 Fifth Avenue 





with college retirement plans. 





























Some of the Regular Features of School and Society 


The following have been regular features of SCHOOL AND Society and will probably continue as such 
during the coming year: 


1, The annual statistical report on attendance in institutions of higher education, prepared each year by 
Raymond Walters, president, the University of Cincinnati. Published usually in the third December 
number, 


2. The annual list of all educational publications during the year, prepared by M. E. Hawes and J. L. 
Wheeler, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Published usually in a March number. 


3. The coming year as a centennial year in the history of education, prepared by Walter C. Eells, Sec- 
retary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, appearing in the last December number. 


4, The summary of educational progress for the preceding year, prepared by Carter V. Good, professor 
of education, the University of Cincinnati. Published usually in the third March number. 


5. A summary of state school legislation during the past year, prepared by M. M. Chambers, Adminis- 
trative Assistant, ACE. Published usually in a January number. 


6. A descriptive summary of deliberative committee reports made during the preceding year, prepared 
by William G. Carr, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, NEA. Published usually in the spring 
of each year. 


7. Book reviews at frequent intervals by William W. Brickman, Editor, Education Abstracts; C. C. 
Crawford, professor of education, University of Southern California; Homer B. Reed, professor of 
psychology, Fort Hays (Kansas) State College; David Snedden, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University—in addition to reviews by other persons who are likewise in a position 
to speak with authority. 
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